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make a subject at once interesting from association witli such 
places and a rich though subdued palette of colour. 

Among the portraits, that by Fuller of a lady and J. Alden 
Weir's of a little girl are very pleasing. In the former the artist 
has less of the green-veil colour than is usually seen in his works, 
while the softly rounded features, the graceful pose of the head, 
and refinement, render this one of the most pleasing of any of the 
pictures in the collection. Mr. Weirs little girl is charming in the 
rich texture of the paint, for the peculiar way in which it is put on 
in all pictures is a great element of the character of a painting. A 
very interesting head by Marshall, the engraver, of his mother, is 
different from any in the Exhibition in its clear, Dutch-like render- 
ing of the features of the old lady's face, and this picture is also 
very broad in its simple light and shade. 

Among the landscapes, those by Wyatt Eaton, R. Swain Gif- 
ford, Wyant, and Twachtmann, are among the best. Those by 
Mr. Gifford are small, but they have the pleasant sentiment, the 
balance of light and shade, and the strength of drawing which 
always characterise that artist ; bits of sea-beach, an old hay- 
stack, and the rich hues of a landscape in 'October,' are a great 
pleasure and satisfaction, from their completeness among so many 
works which are rather suggestions than fulfilled works of Art. 

One of the best of the landscapes in poetical feeling is ' Forest 
Evening,' by Wyatt Eaton, where a grey and solemn mass of trees 
affords a narrow opening for a road to pass. There is an elegance 
about this composition, with its stately and beautiful silhouette of 
dusky verdure, very attractive from its grace, and still more by 
leading the mind into a pensive and calm mood ; and we think Mr. 
Eaton has seldom done himself greater justice than in this paint- 
ing, so broad and quiet in execution, and so full of poetic feel- 
ing. 

Twachtmann has several sketches painted in his usual impres- 
sionist style. In two pictures, the grey twilight through which sil- 
houetted trees are distantly seen in one, and wet, drifting clouds 
above a green undulating field in the other, carry the thought 
back most forcibly to similar conditions in Nature. 

W. L. Palmer exhibits a delightful study of browns and yel- 
lows, in an old stubbly field, beyond which, just above the crest 
of the summit, peep up the end of a barn and a farmhouse. 

Albert P. Ryder's pictures are rather studies in sentiment and 
colour than landscapes or figure-pieces proper. Reinhnrt has a 
very admirable and expressive little study called ' Hoeing.' W. 
Gedney Bunce's Venetian marine is especially excellent in the tex- 



ture of the sky and water, and the richness of the red and yellow 
sails of the fishing-boats. 

Among the works by women, the two best, perhaps, are by 
Miss Bartol and Mrs. Whitman, of Boston. They are both figure- 
pieces ; and the ' Mother and Child,' by Miss Bartol. and Mrs. 
Whitman's ' Boy with a Fiddle,' are agreeable and sparkling. 
These ladies were both pupils of Hunt and Couture, and in the 
paintings we see that they have got a free use of the method of 
their teachers, and use it to make clean, crisp lights, and trans- 
parent true half-tints, while each of thtm interprets her model to 
suit her own individual taste, and this with charm and refinement. 
Of the other women's work, it can only be said that they are 
studies, and, though they indicate talent in many cases, they can- 
not fairly to their authors be counted as complete compositions. 

The statuary in exhibitions generally attracts much less notice 
than the pictures, but in the American Artists' collection several 
of these works seem to us the best things to be seen there. A 
head by Olin L. Warner, of J. A. Weir, the artist, is spirited, 
fully studied, and brilliant. The technical knowledge shown is 
very great, and structure, in bone, muscle, and the building up of 
the main forms of head, face, and neck, is excellent ; besides 
which, this bust has an artistic and picturesque completeness, 
which removes it from the condition of being only a study. An- 
other brilliant work by this artist is the head of an Indian chief, 
larger than life, in terra-cotta, whose massive and spirited features, 
with his feathered head-gear, would make it a fine ornament for 
the top of a pillar, for which position it is designed. 

Mr. St. Gaudens's work has for several years been much ad- 
mired, and its delicate loveliness is well shown in the heads of 
angels on the altar at St. Thomas's Church. At this exhibition 
is a very beautifully-modelled bust in marble of President Woolsey, 
of Yale College, full of softness in execution, and exquisite percep- 
tion of the forms about the head. 

The result of our study of these works of the American Artists' 
Exhibition causes us to regret that the painters should not have 
taken more important subjects, and have treated them in a more 
careful and deliberate way. Mr. Shirlaw has sent vastly more 
considerable pictures to the Academy than his present confused 
composition of 'A Marble-Quarry;' Mr. Chase's portraits here 
are less successful than his girt ' Preparing for the Ride ; ' and in 
many others it strikes us that the artists could have done a great 
deal belter had they taken time to compose and carry out their 

first designs. 

S. N. Carter. 
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EXHIBITION AT THE RUE VOLNEY-AMERICAN ARTISTS AND THEIR SALON PICTURES-HISTORICAL PICTURE 

BY M. HORACE DE CALLIAS-AMERICAN PORTRAIT-PAINTERS. 




HE exhibition of pictures at the Cercle Artistique 
et Litteraire on the Rue Volney has no cause to 
envy its brilliant predecessor at the Club on the 
Place Vendome. If fewer celebrated names are 
to be found in its catalogue, its display of strong 
and interesting works is not inferior. There are 
too many sketches, perhaps, and here and there 
an example of the talent of some noted painter not wholly up to 
the usual height of his productions. But there is an air of fresh- 
ness, of vitality, of actuality, about the general aspect of the exhi- 
bition that is very enjoyable. 

The most important picture shown, in respect to size and sub- 
ject, is the • Last Moments of Chlodobert.' French history tells 
us how the sons of Fredegonde and of Chilperic died one by one, 
till on the last survivor, Chlodobert, being seized with a wasting 
malady, his parents caused him to be borne on a litter to the tomb 
of St Medard, but the unfortunate young prince expired in a few 
minutes after his arrival at the shrine. The picture is by M. Mai- 
gnan, and is that promising artist's best production, givmg mdica- 
tion in its firm and vigorous execution of the advent of an historical 
painter of distinction. The fine tracery of the stone carvmg on 



the s.nint's tomb, the woodwork and leather-work of the litter, and 
other minor details, are extremely well executed. Not less so is the 
central figure of the work, the semi-nude and dying youth, to 
whom, as is evident in every line of the already almost lifeless 
form, any succour, unless wholly miraculous, will come too late. 
The guilty queen clings to the tomb as in an agony of supplication, 
while Chilperic, kneeling beside his son, holds the boy's limp hand 
to his lips with a gesture of despairing tenderness. 

M. Baudry, since he executed his vast and complicated deco- 
rations of the foyer of the Grand Opera, has seemed content to 
rest upon his laurels to a certain extent. He has not for some 
years past given to the world so dainty, so delicate, and so alto- 
gether charming a group as his ' Truth ' in the pre.sent exhibition. 
The nude divinity sits upon the ledge of her traditionary well, with 
one foot ujjon the stonework and the other pendent, her attitude 
being novel and audacious, and most successfully rendered. She 
holds in her hand her mirror, whose polished surface, by a beauti- 
ful allegorical appropriateness, reflects the light of heaven glowing 
from the unclouded skies above. Beside her stands a chubby 
Cupid, who holds up to her for her acceptance a rich mantle of 
velvet and gold-embroidered satin. The picture is of cabinet size. 
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and is very lovely in colour. It would make a charming decorative 
panel for the palace of any prince who could afford to have Baudry 
for a decorator. 

Jean Beraud's subtle Parisian talent was never shown to better 
advantage than in his picture of a corner of the Boulevard des 
Italiens, which he calls ' Tortoni's.' He has well reproduced the 
physiognomy of this representative point in Paris, the elegantly- 
dressed promenaders, the loungers in front of the celebrated cajd, 
the wide, airy street, the throng of equipages in the roadway, and 
over all the peculiar cool grey of the Parisian autumnal and winter 
atmosphere. Very characteristic too is the aspect of the varied 
personages in the scene. It is a fragment of the daily life of the 
gay city, fixed upon canvas for the instruction as well as the delec- 
tation of future generations. 

A delicious little bit of fantasy is M. Beyle's ' Apple-Blossoms,' 
showing a gnarled old apple-tree, covered with blossoms in the 
early spring-time. And on one division of its rough forked trunk 
sits a laughing damsel in white, with gleams of pink here and 
there visible about her airy garments, even to the lining of the 
little white slipper that she holds poised on the tip of one dainty 
foot. The embodiment of the apple-blossoms is she, as she sits 
swinging there among her prototypes, and of spring as well. 1 he 
execution of the work is as delicately charming as is the su'nject. 

There are some extremely interesting portraits in the exhibition, 
that of the distinguished French poet Sully Prudhomme, by M. 
Carolus-Duran, being probably the finest. The head is one of al- 
most ideal beauty, the face with its finely cut features, short dark 
beard, and blue luminous eyes, transparent as sapphires and lus- 
trous as stars, being essentially that of a poet as one imagines the 
inspired dreamer, the creator of exquisite verse. Then there is a 
portrait of the artist's own mother, a mere head painted with great 
breadth and power of execution. One seeks out at once the por- 
traits by Bastien Lepage when any such figure is in the catalogue, 
but on the present occasion the two shown are not worthy of his 
reputation. On the other hand, the single portrait contributed by 
Bonnat is extremely fine. It is the head of an elderly gentleman 
with a bronzed complexion and tawny moustache touched with 
grey, and has all the great artist's best qualities of vitality and 
vigour visible in every line. M. Vely's small, full-length figure of a 
lady in black silk, painted on a Ijackground of a pale creamy 
hue, is a fine piece of work, instinct with Parisian chic. So too 
is the pretty picture by M. Arcos called ' In the Fog,' and evident- 
ly a portrait, which shows an elegant damsel in green, picking her 
way through the mist. Only one American artist figures in the 
present exhibition, and that is Mr. Bridgman, whose ' Portrait of 
Nelly ' is a charmingly painted baby-head, the little sitter leaning 
one chubby cheek on her dimpled hand in a very bewitching as- 
sumption of a grown-up person's pose. He has also contributed 
a scene in an Eastern mosque, called ' The Desert Sanc- 
tuary.' 

Vereschagin the great Russian battle-painter, has sent a small 
but painfully suggestive picture, representing the corpse of a 
Turkish soldier lying almost buried in the snow. A raven sits 
perched on a leafless bush at the dead man's feet. A blank waste 
of snow stretches around, broken only by the blue shadows of the 
passing clouds overhead. As M. Vereschagin does not exhibit at 
the Salon, any specimen of his talent contributed to these prelimi- 
nar)' exhibitions is very eagerly welcomed. 

One of the prettiest genre pictures in the exhibition is Hada- 
mard's painting entitled ' Pour le Bon Motif.' The, scene repre- 
sents the handsomely-furnished banqueting-room of a wealthy 
burgher in a bygone century. Mine host, a jolly-looking person- 
age, has fallen asleep with his napkin over his knees, apparently 
overcome by the plenteousness and daintiness of the repast which 
is just ended. His guest, a handsome young soldier in a gay uni- 
form and shining cuirass, is improving his opportunity by making 
love to the pretty servant-girl, who looks rather too delicate and 
refined to be a servant merely, having more the aspect of a daugh- 
ter of the house. The title of the picture is not needed to show 
that the young soldier's love-making is as sincere and honourable 
as it is ardent. That is to be read in his honest, open countenance, 
in the shy eagerness wherewith he clasps the little hand so timidly 
surrendered to his keeping, and by the boyish ardour wherewith he 
presses his disengaged hand on the left side of his steel corselet. 
Meanwhile the maiden listens, blushing with downcast eyes and 



modest demeanour, evidently not at all averse to listening to the 
vows of her handsome suitor. 

Two ethereal-looking heads by Henner attract much attention. 
One of them, ' The Lady with the Veil," is a singularly good ex- 
ample of his vaporous style and peach-like colouring. Benjamin 
Constant exhibits a single portrait ; and Lobrichon, ihc painter /«;- 
excellence of childhood, a very beautiful sketch of a baby-boy and 
a finely painted head of a young girl. Pasini has contributed two 
of his marvellously painted Eastern scenes, a Syrian sentinel on 
horseback, and a view of a drinking-fountain, this last being a 
marvel of gleaming, peacock-like tints, of delicate details of Ori- 
ental architecture, and of the warmth and glow of the Oriental 
atmosphere. The first-named picture, that of the Syrian sentinel, 
is worthy of Meissonier in the perfection of its execution. 

In the sculpture department there is nothing very noticeable, 
except the two contributions of (justave Dore, who exhibits a 
reduction of his statue of ' Terpsichore,' executed for the Opera- 
House at Monte Carlo (I gave a full description of the original 
work some months ago), and also a weird little statuette, of Cupid, 
recumbent with outspread wings upon a pile of skulls — an original 
and striking conception. 

The American artists are now busily engaged upon their pic- 
tures for the Salon, and a visit to the studio building on the Boule- 
vard de Clichy consequently reveals just now a good many objects 
of interest to those who take heed of the progress of American 
Art. Mr. F. A. Bridgman will send two pictures, the fruits of his 
recent visit to Algiers. One of these represents a native household 
at Biskra, with one woman weaving, while another looks on ; a 
third, this last a young and comely matron, stands in the doorway 
observing the gambols of two little children who are engaged in a 
game of play on the floor at her feet. The method of weaving 
represented is very curious, and is so primitive that even the use of 
the shuttle is unknown. The work-woman passes the thread from 
side to side with her fingers, forcing it down with a sort of wooden 
comb. Long practice causes them to work with great quickness 
and dexterity, and the fabric thus produced is remarkably firm and 
durable. The other picture represents the halt of a nomadic 
tribe in the Desert. "The season is winter, and the sky is conse- 
quently veiled with a pale grey mist instead of showing the daz- 
zling blue to which we are accustomed in Oriental scenes. It is 
hard to imagine that there are ever such things as cloudy skies 
and cold winds in the Desert, but such is undoubtedly the case, as 
travellers in that region during the winter months abundantly tes- 
tify. Mr. Bridgman is now at work on a third large picture, repre- 
senting the interior of the palace at Constantine, a fine specimen 
of Algerian architecture, with much brilliant colour and delicate 
details of carving in the decorations. 

Mr. Blashfield's picture for this year's Salon represents a be- 
leaguered town in the ancient classic times, with the besieged citi- 
zens crowding the battlements to hail the coming of the forces ol 
their deliverers. In the foreground a noble-looking patrician lady 
lifts her infant on high to greet the arrival of the rescuers, an aged 
matron kneels in prayer or thanksgiving behind her, and two little 
children before her peer curiously over the battlements. In the 
background a ballista, or machine for throwing heavy stones, 
beams, &c. on the besiegers, rears its dark proportions, and beyond 
the massive walls of the fortification are seen, crowded with an 
eager, anxious throng. This picture is a large and important work, 
showing a great advance in technique on the part of the young 
artist, who, by-the-way, has nearly regained his health, so sorely 
tried of late by an attack of Roman fever. 

Mr. Walter Blackman is also hard at work at his Salon picture, 
which represents a game at " quilles " in the days of the Directory. 
This game was not unlike our modern one of tenpins, only the 
pins, instead of being knocked down by a ball thrown from the 
hand, were overturned by a ball suspended from a cord overhead, 
which the player drew back and then let swing after the fashion of 
a pendulum. Two elegantly-dressed damsels in the semi-classic 
costume of the period and two gaily-attired- w/^fiW/w^ are indulg- 
ing in the pastime in a sunlit garden, under the overhanging 
branches of a large tree. One of the ladies stands in a peculiarly 
graceful attitude in the act of drawing back the ball, while the 
other damsel with outstretched hand is watf hing the result of the 
coming stroke. The gentlemen look on more calmly. Mr. Black- 
man has also finished a large view of Venice, with a group of 
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feluccas in the foreground, seen under the cool grey atmosphere 
of a misty day. This picture has much of Clays's fine qualities of 
colour about it. He is also at work on ' Crossing the Brook,' a 
picture representing a pretty peasant-girl wading across a shallow 
stream with her shoes in her hand ; and another called ' Autumn,' 
which last shows a female figure clad in mourning, the central 
point of an autumnal landscape, and casting a farewell glance at 
the swallows circling overhead before taking their southward flight. 
This latter picture is full of poetic and dreamy sentiment. 

Mr. Walter Gay, whose picture, ' A Duel in a Garden,' attracted 
so much attention last year at the Salon, is at work on a larger 
painting, similar in subject but differing in detail from his success- 
ful work of bst season. It also represents a garden — a superb 
and aristocratic resort, full of the rich verdure of tropical plants, 
adorned with sculpture and bright with flowers. A group of la- 
dies and gentlemen, gay in delicately-tinted and shimmering silks 
and satins, at one side of the foreground, is observing the mo- 
tions of a professional bird-charmcr, a sort of travelling mounte- 
bank who is showing off the accomplishments of his feathered 
performers. His servant stands behind him, carrying a pipe or 
bird-call, and the vivid red of his garments lights up this portion of 
the picture with a brilliant effect of colour. In fact, Mr. Gay's work 
possesses much of Fortuny's peculiar charm of colour, and re- 
minds one much of that master, though he is in no wise to be 
considered as an imitator of the lamented Spaniard. But his tal- 
ent certainly bears much affinity to that of the creator of ' The 
Choice of a Model.' The fascinating gift of colour is his to a 
most noteworthy degree, and we predict for this young and gifted 
artist a future of no common brilliancy. 

Among the ranks of the younger French artists, a rising and 
already prominent name is that of M. Hector de Callias, whose 
' Death of Kleber ' was one of the noted pictures at the Salon of 
last year. He has just completed a far larger and finer work, rep- 



resenting the heroic death of the Chevalier d'Assas, who, being 
surprised by a group of Prussian soldiers, was threatened with in- 
stant death by his captors if he gave the alarm, the main body ol 
the German army being on their way to surprise the French forces. 
Instead of keeping silence the brave youth instantly shouted " Au- 
vergne ! Auvergne ! the enemy ! " and fell pierced with innumera- 
ble wounds. But his warning cry was heard, and the F"rench 
army was saved. This incident took place during the reign of 
Louis XV., before the town of Klostercamp, and for his valiant 
deed the D'Assas family adopted his dying words, " A moi, Au- 
vergne ! " as the motto of their coat-of-arms. M. de Callias of 
this tragic subject has made a fine and animated picture, avoiding 
its more painful details. He has chosen the moment when the 
Prussian soldiers have just seized the young officer, and are threat- 
ening him with their bayonets. Their showy uniforms of blue 
and crimson, completed by the sloping, extinguisher-shaped cap 
rendered familiar to the eyes of our theatre-goers by the head-gear 
of the forces of the "Grand-Duchess of Gerolstein," give a strik- 
ing and picturesque effect to the group, and contrast well with the 
elegant white uniform faced with lilac which is worn by the young 
French hero. He is in the act of uttering his shout of warning, 
and the white uniforms of his comrades are dimly visible among 
the foliage in the background. The composition of the group is 
admirable, and the whole work is spirited, effective, and vigorous 
in execution. 

Mr. John Sargent, whose fine portrait of his master, Carolus- 
Duran, was so much admired last year, sends this year the portrait 
of a French lady, Madame Pailleron, the wife of a dramatic author 
of much note. Mr. C. E. Dubois contributes a fine land.scape, an 
' Evening in October.' Mr. Stephen Hills Parker, of New York, 
will send the portrait of the refined and charming Mademoiselle 
Jullien, of the Theatre de I'Odeon. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



ART IN THE CITIES. 



BALTIMORE.— The Art-Gallery of the Peabody Institute cannot be 
reopened until September, owing to the difficulty attendant upon 
the removal and arrangement of the large casts, among which the plaster 
copy of a part of the fiieze of the Parthenon is conspicuous. The ceil- 
ing of the. two rooms has been frescoed, and the walls are coloured a 
dark maroon. A fresh consignment of casts from Rome is expected 
soon. .The activity and enterprise of the trustees are notable, and the 
institution is one of the true glories of Baltimore. . . . The Rev. Arthur 
N. Knapp, B.A., lectured on the philosophy of Art on the lOih of March. 
He described Gothic architecture as an expression of the latent Protes- 
tantism of the time in which it originated. The lecture was the last of 
a course by the same speaker. . . . Dr. B. Joy Jeffries delivered the 
closing lecture in the Peabody Institute course on the 4th of March. 
His subject was colour-blindness, which he limited to inability to see 
red, green, and violet. Professor Wilson, of Edinburgh, he said, first 
discovered a case one hundred and six years ago, and the importance of 
his discovery was chiefly illustrated in the cases of railway employes 
and seamen. The loss of the steamship VUle du Havre he attributed 
to the colour-blindness of her helmsman or lookout. He had examined 
1,348 students and te.ichers, and found that 54 were affected with this 
incapacity. Out of 15,817 male pupils in the Boston schools, 662 were 
similarly disabled. He discovered that two out of 88 students and pro- 
fessors in Johns Hopkins University were colour-blind. . . . Mr. W. T. 
Walters opened his fine gallery of paintings to the public on Wednes- 
days in March and April, from eleven o'clock till four o'clock, for the 
benefit of the City Poor Association, an admission fee being charged. 
He has prepared a catalogue of his pictures, with occasional comments. 
About one-third of the collection is new and has never before been .seen 
by the public. The arrangement of them is fresh also. 

Boston. — A group of twelve water-colour paintings, by Mr. J. Fox- 
croft Cole, chiefly landscapes, has been on exhibition. . . . Mr. T. H. 
Barllctt h.-vs finished a statuette of an Indian enveloped in his blanket, 

■ intended to be a type of the aborigines of North America. . . . Mr. C. 

■E. Grant has shown a portrait of a gentleman sitting in a chair. . . . 

.Some pictures sold on the 25th of March, at Noyes and Blakeslec's gal- 



leries, were : W. M. Brown's ' Melon and Peaches,' $176 ; W. M. Chase's 
'Court-Yard, Venice,' $80; W. M. Harnett's 'Bric-d-Brac Selections,' 
$230; M. J. Heade's 'Harvest-Time,' $110; George Inness's 'Old 
Homestead,' $170 ; and J. C. Thom's ' Winter Sports — Ambuscade,' 
$115. ... A picture of a pair of spotted hounds, by Troyon, has excited 
a good deal of attention in Doll and Richards's gallery. It is a charac- 
teristically learned and luminous study. ... A marine and a landscape, 
the former by Mr. George Inness, and the latter by Mr. W. L. Picknell, 
once his pupil, have been admired in Williams and Everett's gallery. 
" Mr. Inness," says a Boston critic, "has a sense of colour which few 
living landscape-painters possess, and with this sense he has a love for 
the dramatic effects of Nature which is fully as individual and quite as 
marked as his fondness for warm, sunny tones, and rich harmonies. In 
this marine he has had an opportunity for the exercise of each of these 
special and peculiar gifts. It i-epresents two ships burning at sea, their 
masts gone, their helpless hulls fire-filled, rising on the swell of the 
rough sea as if to plunge into its depths to quench the consuming flames. 
The lowering clouds and the gloom of night contrast darkly with the 
brilliant bursts of flame and luminous smoke that sweep away with the 
wind, touching the waves with great splashes of warm reflection, and 
bringing out vividly the forms of men clinging to bits of wreck that are 
tossed about on the waves. Towards the horizon the crests of wind- 
lashed rollers are seen advancing ominously, and the spray comes up 
grey against the darkness beyond. It is a cramatic tale illustrated with 
impressive power, and in a manner at once original and marvellously 
effective." . . . Mr. Frank Hill Smith has finished a window in coloured 
glass for the ceiling of a billiard-room in a private house in New York 
City. The colours are brilliant, and Ihcir juxtaposition is skilful. The 
centre of the window is a head of Medusa. . . . Mr. C. A. Wellington 
read a paper on " Decorative Tiles," at the two hundred and forty-ninth 
meeting of the Society of Arts, in the Institute of Technology, on the 
nth of March, and displayed some examples of Spanish; Egyptian, and 
old English tiles. He showed that decorative tiles are at least as an- 
cient as Pharaoh. His remarks were followed by an animated discus- 
sion, and a hearty vote of thank.s. . . . The Society of Decorative Art 
has been holding, at the Museum of Fine Arts, an exhibition of works 



